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—— glistening membrane, and covered by a thick 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY. layer of muscular fibres and small tendons, 

: ; running in various directions, and finally united 
Pee by common integuments. This cavity is for 
the purpose of secreting and containing an 
oily fluid, which, after death, concretes — 
a granulated substance of a yellowish colour, 

RT ee eect ee ae the spermaceti. The size of the case may be 
PHILADELPHIA. estimated, when it is stated that in a large 
————e ss | Whale it not unfrequently contains a ton, or 

EXTRACTS FROM more than ten large barrels of spermaceti ! 

THE NATURAL HISTORY AND FISHERY |_ Beneath the case and nostril, and project- 
or Ta8 ws oo aon a = mass of 

elastic substance called the “junk:” it is 
SPERM WHALE. formed of a dense cellular tissue, strengthened | 

i See er ee by numerous strong tendinous fibres, and in- 
Description and Habits of the Whale. filtrated with very fine sperm oil and sperma- 
The head of the sperm whale presents in | ceti. 
front a very thick blunt extremity, called the} The mouth extends nearly the whole length 
snout or nose, and constitutes about one third | of the head. The throat is capacious enough 
of the whole length of the animal; at its/to give passage to the body of a man; in this| 
junction with the body is a large protuberance | respect presenting a strong contrast with the 
on the back, called by the whalers the “ bunch | contracted gullet of the Greenland whale. 
of the neck ;” immediately behind this, or at| Behind, and not far from the posterior angle 
what might be termed the shoulder, is the | of the mouth, are placed the swimming paws, 
thickest part of the body, which from this/|or fins, which are analogous in their forma- 
point gradually tapers off to the tail, but it) tion to the anterior extremities of other ani- 
does not become much smaller for about an-| mals, or the arms of man; they are not much 
other third of the whole length, when the | used as instruments of progression, but prob- 
small,” as it is called, or tail, commences ;| ably in giving a direction to that motion in 
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“case,” which is lined with a beautiful,|a very slight effort on the part of the fish 


would only be necessary to raise the whole of 
the anterior flat surface of the nose out of the 
water: in case the animal should wish to in- 
crease his speed to the utmost, the narrow 
inferior surface, which has been before stated 
to bear some resemblance to the cutwater of 
a ship, and which would in fact answer the 
same purpose to the whale, would be the only 
part exposed to the pressure of the water in 
front, enabling him thus to pass with the 
greatest celerity and ease through the bound- 
less tract of his wide domain. 

In young whales the “ black skin,” as it is 
called, is about three eighths of an inch thick, 
but in old ones it is not more than one eighth. 
Immediately beneath the black skin is the 
blubber or fat, which is contained in a cellular 
membrane, and which is much strengthened 
by numerous interlacements of ligamentous 
fibres, which has induced Professor Jacob to 
consider the whole thickness of blubber to 
be the cutis vera, or true skin, infiltrated with 
oil, or fatty matters. Its thickness on the 
breast of a large whale is about fourteen 
inches, and on most other parts of the body 
it measures from eight to eleven inches. 
This thick covering of skin, blubber, or fat, 
is called by South Sea whalers the “ blanket.” 
It is of a light yellowish colour, and when 





and at this point also, on the back, is a large | balancing the body in sinking suddenly, and 
prominence of a pyramidal form, called the | occasionally in supporting their young. 
“ hump,” from which a series of smaller pro- 


melted down, furnishes the sperm oil. It 
also serves two excellent purposes to the 
whale, in rendering it buoyant, and in furnish- 


In a full-grown male sperm whale, of the | ing it with a warm protection from the cold- 


cesses run half way down the “ small,” or tail, | largest size, the depth of head is from eight| ness of the surrounding element ; in this last 
constituting what is called by the whalers the | to nine feet,—breadth from five to six feet,— | respect answering well to the name bestowed 


” 


“ridge.” The body then contracts so much, | depth of body twelve or fourteen feet,—the 
as to become finally not thicker than the body | swimming paws, or fins, are about six feet 
of a man, and terminates by becoming ex- | long and three broad. 
panded on the sides into the “ flukes,” or tail,; One of the peculiarities of the sperm whale, 
properly speaking. The two flukes constitute | 
a large triangular fin, resembling in some re- | the apparently disproportionate and unwieldy 
spects the tail of fishes, but differing in being | bulk of the head ; but this peculiarity, instead 
placed horizontally ; there is a slight notch | of being, as might be supposed, an impedi- 
or depression, between the flukes, posteriorly | ment to the freedom of the animal’s motion 
they are about six or eight feet in length, and | in his native element, is, in fact, on the con- 
from twelve to fourteen in breadth in the| trary, in some respects very conducive to his 
largest males. The chest and belly are nar- | lightness and agility, if such a term can with 
rower than the broadest part of the back, and | propriety be applied to such an enormous 
taper off evenly and beautifully towards the| creature: for a great part of the bulk of the 
tail, giving what by sailors is termed a “ clear | head is made up of a large thin membranous 
run ;”—the depth of the head, and of the body, | case, containing, during life, a thin oil of 
in all parts except the tail, is greater than the | much less specific gravity than water; below 
width. The head, viewed in front, presents|which again is the junk, which, although 
a broad, somewhat flattened surface, rounded, | heavier than the spermaceti, is still lighter 
and contracted above, considerably expanded | than the element in which the whale moves; 
on the sides, and gradually contracted below, | consequently the head, taken as a whole, is 
so as in some degree to attain a resemblance | lighter specifically than any other part of the 
to the cutwater of a ship. body, and will always have a tendency to rise 
In the right side of the nose, and upper |at least so far above the surface as to elevate 
surface of head, is a large, almost trian-| the nostril or “ blow hole” sufficiently for all 
gular-shaped cavity, called by whalers the| purposes of respiration; and more than this, 





|upon it by the sailors. 

| Ifthe water is moderately smooth, the first 
|part of the whale observable is a dark co- 
loured pyramidal mass, projecting about two 


which strikes at first sight every beholder, is| or three feet out of the water, which is the 


“hump.” At very regular intervals of time, 
the nose, or snout, emerges at a distance of 
from forty to fifty feet from the hump, in the 
full-grown male. From the extremity of the 
nose the spout is thrown up, which, when 
seen from a distance, appears thick, low, and 
bushy, and of a-white colour: it is formed of 
the expired air, which is forcibly ejected by 
the animal through the blow hole, acquiring 
its white colour from minute particles of 
water, previously lodged in the chink or 
fissure of the nostril, and also from the con- 
densation of the aqueous vapour thrown off 
by the lungs. The spout is projected from 
the blow hole, at an angle of 135 degrees, in 
a slow and continuous manner, for the space 
of about three seconds of time ;—if the wea- 
ther is fine and clear, and there is a gentle 
breeze at the time, it may be seen from the 
mast head of a moderate sized vessel at the 
distance of four or five miles. The spout of 
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the sperm whale differs much from that of! nance when at a distance from shore, or what 
other larger cetacea, in which it is mostly |is termed “ off-shore ground;” but nearer 


double, and projected, thin and like a sudden 
jet; and as in these animals the blow-holes 
are situated nearly on the top of the head, it 
is thrown up to a considerable height, in al- 
most a perpendicular direction. When, how- 
ever, a sperm whale is alarmed or “ galled,” 
the spout is thrown up much higher and with 
greater rapidity, and consequently differs 
rouch from its usual appearance. 

In different individuals, the time consumed 
in performing these several acts vary, but in 
each they are minutely regular; and this 
well-known regularity is of considerable use 
to the fishers—for when a whaler has once 
noticed the periods of any particular sperm 
whale, which is not alarmed, he knows to a 
minute when to expect it again at the surface, 
and how long it will remain there. 

Immediately after each spout, the nose 
sinks beneath the water, scarcely a second 
intervening for the act of inspiration, which 
must consequently be performed very quickly, 
the air rushing into the chest with an aston- 
ishing velocity: there is, however, no sound 
caused by the inspiration, and very little by 
the expiration or spout; in this respect also 
differing from other whales, for the “ finback” 
whale, and some others, have their inspira- 
tions accompanied by a loud sound, as of air 
forcibly drawn into a small orifice : this sound 
is called by the whalers the “drawback,” 
and when heard at night near the ship, con- 
~ vinees the listening watch of the species to 
which it belongs. In a large “ bull” sperm 
whale, the time consumed in making one in- 
spiration and one expiration, or the space 
from the termination of one spout to that of 
another, is ten seconds; during six of which 
the nostril is beneath the surface of the water, 
the inspiration occupying one, and the expira- 
tion three seconds, and at each breathing time 
the whale makes from sixty to seventy ex- 
pirations, and remains, therefore, at the sur- 
face ten or eleven minutes. At the termina- 
tion of this breathing time, or, as whalers 
say, when he had his “ spoutings out,” the 
head sinks slowly, the “ small,” or the part 


between the “ hump” and “ flukes,” appears | it impossible for the animal to find the jaws 


above the water, curbed, with the convexity 
upwards; the flukes are then lifted high into 
the air, and the animal, having assumed a 
straight position, descends perpendicularly to 
an unknown depth:—this act is performed 
with regularity and slowness and is called by 
the whalers “ peaking the flukes.” 

The whale continues thus hidden beneath 
the surface for an hour and ten minutes. If 
we then, take into consideration the quantity 
of time that the full grown sperm whale con- 
sumes in respiration, and also the time he 
takes in searching for food, and performing 
other acts below the surface of the ocean, we 
shall find, by a trifling calculation, that the 
former bears proportion to the latter, as one 
to seven. 

The food of the sperm whale consists al- 
most wholly of an animal of the cuttle-fish 
kind, called by sailors the “ squid,” and by 
naturalists the “sepia octopus.” This at 
least farms the principal part of his suste- 
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land, he has been known, when mortally or 
severely wounded, to eject from his stomach 
quantities of small fish. It would be difficult 
to believe that so large and unwieldy an ani- 
mal could ever catch a sufficient quantity of 
such small animals, if he had to pursue them 
individually for his food ; and I am not aware 
that either the fish he sometimes lives upon, 
or the squid, have ever been found in shoals, 
or closely congregated, except in one solitary 
instance recorded by Captain Colnett. 

It appears, from all the observations I have 
been enabled to make, that when this whale 
is inclined to feed, he descends to a certain 
depth below the surface of the ocean, and 
there remains in as quiet a state as possible, 
opening his narrow elongated mouth until the 
lower jaw hangs down perpendicularly, or at 
right angles with the body. The roof of his 
mouth, the tongue, and especially the teeth, 
being of a bright glistening white colour, must 
of course present a remarkable appearance, 
which seems to be the, incitement by which 
his prey are attracted; and when a sufficient 
number, I am strongly led to suppose, are 
within the mouth, he rapidly closes his jaw 
and swallows the contents; which is not the 
only instance of animals obtaining their prey 
by such means, when the form of their bodies, 
from unwieldiness or some other cause, pre- 
vents them from securing their prey by the 
common method of the chase. The sperm 
whale is subject to several diseases, one of 
which is a perfect, or imperfect, loss of sight. 
A whale perfectly blind was taken by Captain 
Swain, of the Sarah and Elizabeth ; both eyes 
of which were completely disorganized, the 
orbits being occupied by fungous masses, pro- 
truding considerably, rendering it certain that 
the whale must have been deprived of vision 
for a long space of time: yet, notwithstand- 
ing this, the animal was quite as fat, and pro- 
duced as much oil, as any other of the same 
size. Besides blindness, this whale is fre- 
quently subject to deformity of the lower jaw: 
two instances of which I have seen myself, in 
which the deformity was so great as to render 


useful in catching small fish, or even, one 
might have supposed, in deglutition ; yet these 
whales possessed as much blubber, and were 
as rich in oil, as any of a similar size I have 
seen before or since. 
(To be continued.) 
— 


Root Crops.—Farmers Attend. 


The scarcity and dearness of beef cattle 
seem to offer a fit occasion for us to urge up- 
on our agricultural friends the propriety of 
putting in a few acres of roots, in addition to 
their usual crops, for the purpose of feeding 
their cattle, as every plan which can be 
adopted of saving the grain crops should be 
an object with them, provided that in so doin 
they can effect a saving of time, labour, an 
money. Now as we believe all this can be 
done by the plan we are about to =e we 
trust it may be favourably considered, and 
carried out, so far at least as to make a fair 





experiment of its utility. From various ex- 
periments made, it has been reduced to a 
certainty that one thousand bushels of mangel 
wurtzel or SUGAR BEET can be raised from an 
acre of well manured land, and this number 
of bushels will not be considered large when 
we state, that it will only require that these 
roots should weigh three pounds each to give 
us this quantity, and that they have been 
raised to weigh twenty-two pounds. For 
milch cows they are peculiarly well adapted, 
[especially the sugar beet] and if given out 
to them in the quantity of half a bushel a 
day, in two meals, say night and morning, in 
addition to their usual quantity of hay or fod- 
der, will, during the winter and spring months, 
add seventy-five per cent. to their product in 
milk and butter, besides greatly increasing 
the richness and flavour of both. A half 
bushel a day from the Ist of December, till 
the Ist of. May, a period of 151 days—will, 
at the rate of a thousand bushels to the acre, 
carry thirteen cows well over the whole pe- 
riod of time named, and leave them at the 
date named in excellent condition. As to the 
mode of keeping beets, no other care is neces- 
sary than is usually given to the preservation 
of potatoes or turnips. In proof of this we 
have sugar beets now, this 19th day of April, 
that have been kept in a dry cellar, unpro- 
tected by covering of any kind, that are now 
as sound as the day they were taken out of 
the earth, having preserved unimpaired all 
those qualities which render them a delicious 
table beet. Having stated the capacity of an 
acre, and shown as we trust conclusively, 
that it is competent to be made produce 
enough to sustain thirteen cows from the first 
of December to the first of May, we would 
ask, to what else could an acre of land be 
appropriated that would do as much? We 
know of no crop that would prove as profit- 
able, and, therefore, urge the propriety of a 
trial upon every farmer and planter: They 
may be planted from the present period 
throughout all May, and with proper manur- 
ing and culture will produce what we have 
stated. 

In fattening beef cattle, if given in the 
quantity of a bushel a day, divided into four 
meals with the usual quantity of hay or fod- 
der, they will prove eminently efficient, and 
save a vast quantity of corn. Should their 
culture be adopted, there is no farmer that 
could not raise four times as many cattle for 
the butchers as he now does, as one acre in 
such culture will give him the material for 
fattening seven head. 

The above is from the Farmer and Gar- 
dener, and we join the editor in earnestly re- 
commending to our farmers a fair trial of the 
roots named. What is done must be done 
quickly. There is no time to lose; and if 

roperly attended to “there is no mistake.” 

t every farmer put in an acre of each. 


Sugar Beet—Ruta Baga—Mangel Wurtzel. 

The rapid extension of the culture of these 
roots in this country must be matter of gratu- 
lation to every thorough agriculturist ; to the 
gtain grower, the breeder of cattle, and the 
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cottage is ornamented with a plantation of (them into the salt water; those who do not 
choice trees, which he keeps clean by digging | have that opportunity, and whose flocks are 
with the spade, in preference to hoeing, and | not very large, may mix salt with water and 
at his spring culture, he sows sugar beet | rub them all over, which will in a great mea- 
amongst the trees, which come to great per-|sure prevent any mishap befalling the animal, 
fection; adding much to the benefit of the | after having been stript of its coat. 
trees, by shading the surface during summer,| It is very common in the months of June 
and affording an extra earthing at the re-|and July, for some kinds of sheep, especially 
moval of the crop in autumn. Need I add | the fine Leicester breed, which are commonly 
my friend resides in one of the eastern states? | thin skinned about the head, to be struck with 
In this part of Pennsylvania and in New Jer- |a kind of fly, and by scratching the place with 
sey, the people are not so blest, they are not | their feet they make it sore and raw. To pre- 
compelled to be so industrious—land is too | vent this, take tar, train oil and salt, boil them 
plentiful and too cheap. together, and when cold, put a little of it on 
I conclude by observing, that if farmers |the part affected. This application keeps off 
would plant largely the sugar beet, we should | the flies, and likewise heals the sore. The 
have fat house lamb of eight or ten pounds |salt should be in very small quantity, or pow- 
per quarter in our markets, about Christmas, | dered sulphur may be used instead of it. 
so fine as to be a real luxury on the table, in- 
stead of those little nondescripis, with skins 
on, which we see exposed for sale at the pre- 
sent time, and which appear to have been put 
out of existence on the principle of humanity, 
to save them from starvation! And if they 
will so busy themselves, 1 pramise them a 
description of a fatting establishment near 
London, where lamb and veal and butter are 
made in the winter at a profit which would 
astonish them! and this I will do by the time 
they have need of the information. 






































From the Pennsylvania Freeman. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 


We are indebted to Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton of England, for an elegant copy of his 
new work on slavery, an octavo volume, of 
240 pages. It presents an awful picture of 
the present condition of the detestable traffic 
in human flesh. It is to the foreign slave 
trade what Weld’s new work is to slavery 
itself. According to the estimate of Fowell 
Buxton, for every 1000 slaves alive at the 
end of one year after their arrival in Cuba or 
Brazil, there is a sacrifice in the seizure, 
march and detention in Africa, the middle 
passage, and the fatal seasoning on the planta- 
tions of 1450 souls! He computes the annual 
number of the victims of the Christian slave 
trade at 375,000. The writer thinks much 
may be done for the suppression of this mon- 
strous traffic by a vigorous effort on the part 
of the British government to open a trade 
with Africa, and make it the interest of the 
African kings and slave traders to turn their 
attention to more honest branches of trade 
and industry. For ourselves, we believe no- 
thing short of the total abolition of slavery 
will destroy the traffic. The market must 
be broken up, and the supplies will no longer 
be sought for. 


B. C. 
_ P.S. A person informs me that on a late 
_ visit to the sugar districts in France, he was 
_ shown a small field, less than an acre, which 
had been rented for one year by a beet 
grower, for 260 francs, equal to $52! 
May Ist, 1839. 


The last Call.—If any farmer has ne- 
glected to put in an acre or two of sugar beet 
and mangel wurtzel, for the keep of his stock 
en a delicious green food during the short 
days and long nights of next winter, let him 
go to work forthwith and put in a supply of 
ruta baga, and he may partially retrieve his 
error. In such cases, though we by all means 
prefer and recommend earlier planting, we 
would urge the culture of an acre of sugar 
beet. We had a conversation to-day, (April 
30,) with an esteemed and intelligent farmer 
from old Bucks, on agricultural subjects, and 
we enquired what he thought of the root cul- 
ture ; he replied that he raised roots in quan- 
tities for his cattle for three years past, and 
the last year he added one acre of sugar 
beets. We asked the result. His reply was, 
my cattle keep in excellent order. The pro- 
duce of my dairy is considerably increased, 
and the quality of the butter is improved. 
«“ Well,” we continued, “have you put in 
your beets?” “ Yes, indeed, if I should ne- 

lect this part of my duty, I should never 
tare to look one of my cows in the face.” 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The united anniversary of the American 
and Massachusetts ‘Temperance Union was 
celebrated at the Odeon on the 28th ult. The 
corresponding secretary of the American 
Temperance Union, read the report of the 
society. 

In this document it is stated that twenty-four 
state societies are now in operation. During 
the past year, state societies had been formed 
in South Carolina, Missouri, and the Wiscon- 
sin Territory. In Massachusetts from 15 to 
20,000 persons had signed the pledge during 
the year—in the city of New York, 10,000 
signatures had been obtained—and in Phila- 
delphia, 4000. 

n some of the sea-port towns temperance 
societies had been formed for the special bene- 
fit of sailors; and temperance ing-houses 
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To prevent Sheep catching :old after being 
Shorn. 


Sheep are sometimes exposed to cold winds 
and rains immediately after shearing, which 
exposure often hurts them. Those farmers 
who have an access to the sea, should plunge 


















established, to furnish them with places of 
safety and refuge. 
riodicals are now supported in the United 
States and Canada, and the Journal of the 
Union is distributed in all parts of the country. 


Fifteen temperance pe- 


It is farther stated, that there is reason to 


believe that, owing to the exertions in behalf 
of temperance, one hundred thousand men in 
this country lead sober lives, who otherwise 
would be subject to all the evils attendant on 
habitual drunkenness. 


Slave Case.—A slave case was decided 


before the Court of Common Pleas, Judge 
Randall presiding, on Tuesday afternoon. 
The woman’s name is Sally Ann Johnson, 
who was claimed as a lawful slave by Edward 
Cockey, of Baltimore, who, it appears, pur- 
chased her of Thomas S. Wilson, administra- 
tor with the will annexed, of Elizabeth Rich- 


mond, deceased. She was sold by an order 


of the Orphans’ Court on the 19th of August, 


1837. It appears that, by the will, she 


emancipated her slaves, provided her other 


personal property was sufficient to pay the 
debts of the estate—and if not, then a suf- 
ficient number of the male slaves were to be 


sold till the age of 32, and the females till 25, 


to satisfy the claims. 
The defence made was, that the judges of 


one of the Baltimore courts had decided that 


there appeared property sufficient to cancel 
the debts without selling the slaves, and had 
granted freedom, in accordance with the will, 
to several of the male slaves who had made 
application to the court. Judge Randall de- 
cided that she was not a slave for life; and, 
therefore, discharged the case, setting the 
woman free. Council for the plaintiff, Mr. 
Alleson—for the defendant, Messrs. Griscom, 
Earle, Rice, and others.—Daily Adv. 


———_ 
~ 


Modern speculative philosophy, Titan like, 
would scale the very heavens, and wrest from 
the hands of omnipotence his very attributes. 
Genius may soar to a certain height—but 
that once passed, its wings become waxen, 
and it sinks to rise no more. ‘ Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther”—the eloquent 
and forcible command of the Almighty to the 
raging and boisterous ocean—falls with equal 
weight upon the restless aspirings of genius ; 
and all attempts to soar beyond the prescribed 
limits, must meet with a signal and fatal over- 
throw—for those regions lying in the space 
beyond, are only inhabitable “‘ when this mor- 
tal has put on immortality.” 


sonar 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—Samuel 
Bettle, Jr., No. 73, North Tenth street ; Jo- 
seph R. Jenks, No. 5, Vine street ; George 
G. Williams, No. 61, Marshall street. 

Superintendents. —John C. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No, 201, Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Edw. M. Moore. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 
ADVICES ADDRESSED TO YOUTH. 


The following epistles were recommended 
by the meeting for sufferings in 1783, to 
the “serious perusal and close attention of 
the youth within the compass of the Yearly 
Meeting for Pennsylvania and New Jersey,” 
and they are worthy of the observation of 
young persons of this day. 


An affectionate Address to the Youth of Nor- 
wich Monthly Meeting. 


My dear young Friends, fellow members of 
the same meeting,—It is not that suitable 
advice has not been administered to every 
state and condition, that induces me to make 
this address; but as the connection between 
us may occasion this to be read, while advices 
more worthy may escape notice, I trust it 
will sufficiently justify me in thus attempting 
to impart some things, wherein I apprehend 
your present and future welfare is much 
concerned. 

I would, however, first premise, that all 
will allow the most important concern to us, 
in this life, is to endeavour after such a state 
of mind, that we may be enabled so to live 
and conduct ourselves in this world, as that 
all our actions may tend to render us fit com- 
panions for men here, and for purified and 
blessed spirits hereafter: our existence will 
else be of no value, no other pursuit being 
worthy our attention. The solemn period 
that will reduce every state, condition, and 
thing, to one level, is certain to us all; pros- 
perity and adversity, riches and poverty, 
health and sickness, however differently esti- 
mated now, will then, in fact, admit of no 
choice or difference, or afford any comfort, 
otherwise than as such proper uses have been 
made of them as may have promoted this 
great end: for if we were possessed in the 
highest degree of this world’s good, or what 
is most sought after, viz. health, power, afflu- 
ence, and pleasure, and had not a better hope, 
we should be most miserable; that which we 
feared to lose, and knew we must lose, would 
take away the true enjoyment of every bless- 
ing afforded by Divine Providence. On the 
contrary, did we but experience our minds re- 
deemed from transitory things, and fixed on 
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Almighty, buried with them? 


I hope not. 
By whom then should the knowledge of them 


be preserved? Surely by such as are left 
behind. And I pray that we, who are the 
natural branches, may not (through our dis- 
regard thereto) lose our birthright for a mere 
mess of pottage (a poor temporary gratifica- 
tion); but, like the sons of Jonadab, keep all 
their precepts: that the Lord of hosts, the 
God of Israel, may not want a man of their 
posterity to stand before Him for ever. 

You need not be told, that they were very 
singular and different from others in their 
dress and address; and, however light some 
may now esteem these things, they suffered 
greatly for the same, both in body and goods, 
and their sufferings have opened to us a door 
of great liberty, but we do not, I fear, suf- 
ficiently prize it: if we did, there would be no 
running back again into bondage. If the 
Hebrew who might have been free and would 
not, deserved to have his ear bored through 
with an awl, and be fixed in slavery for ever, 
such backsliders certainly do. There is such 
a dignity in the truth, and such a nobility in 
appearing like friends agreeable to our known 
principles, that it keeps even transgressors in 
awe, and libertines at a distance. A devia- 
tion opens a door to every hurtful thing, and 
introduces an acquaintance that oftentimes 
leads to ruin in this world, and, which is 
much worse, (though far be it from me to 
limit the mercies of the Almighty,) unfits us, 
I fear, for happiness in the world to come. 
My beloved young friends, do not plead for 
this or that, as seeing no harm in it: ab- 
stractedly considered, it may be indifferent, 
but, as it is connected, of the utmost impor- 
tance. Fashionable clothes, or using the 
plural number instead of the singular, may 
be called by you indifferent things; you may 
say that speech is to convey ideas, and what 
religion can there be in having a hat a little 
lower or higher? And in the same manner 
plead for every other liberty; but indeed 
these are very far from being indifferent 
things to us. These singularities, as you 
may call them, are like the locks of Samp- 
son’s hair, wherein if we suffer ourselves by 
any Delilah to be deceived, and depart from 
the plainness and simplicity of our profession, 
we shall lose our strength, and become weak 


the better hope, we should, as was testified of | as other men: who, seeing us in their state, 


the meek, enjoy even the earth in a right 
and true manner; receiving with thankful 
hearts the mercies of the Almighty, using 
this world as net abusing it, and not be afraid, 
whenever it should please Him to call us 
hence, freely to resign up all. Having said 
this, I shall now proceed, and hope to be 


will soon entice us into those things I have 
hinted at. I do not, however, by this mean 
to be understood, that we are to lay such a 
stress on an external appearance, as in any 
wise to neglect what is internal. Make the 
inside clean, and the outside will be clean 
also. Our predecessors in the truth, we 


enabled to convince you, that the profession of | know, from well-grounded objections, laid 


your education, becoming that of your judg- 
ment of practice, will, through Divine assist- 
ance, bring you into this happy situation, 
which both your greatest interest and most 
incumbent duty demand you earnestly to seek 
after. I need hardly ask you the question, 
“Your fathers, where are they, and the pro- 
erg do they live for ever?” Zech. i. 5. 

ou will readily answer, Thy are gone. 
What, then! are the words they taught, and 
the statutes they were commanded by the 





aside greatly the exteriors men had added to 
religion, and recommended to us an inward 
purity of heart and soul. If, therefore, we 
become dead to the power of truth, having 
neither form nor power, we are so far from 
exceeding other professions, that, in my opi- 
nion, we fall greatly short. I pray.it may 
not be so with us; but, as our fathers before 
us walked in the truth, that we may likewise 
so walk; and have to say to them that suc- 
ceed us, follow us as we have followed them 
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who followed the Lord Jesus in truth and 
righteousness. May you also be examples to 
the youth in other meetings; that they, be- 
holding your circumspection, and the fear 
of God impressed on your minds, may be 
encouraged to tread in the same path. Never 
be ashamed of being religious. I have 
thought nothing ever advanced the character 
of David more than that zealous, joyful self- 
abasement which appeared in his dancing 
before the ark: and though, by the spirit of 
the world, such may be despised, as acting 
too mean a part for the dignity of human 
pride, yet by the upright-hearted they will 
be had in honour, and their souls shall be 
satisfied as with marrow and fatness, and 
know a growing in that which is truly good ; 
when leanness and barrenness shall attend 
the scoffers, who at length shall be made to 
confess, Wisd. v. 4,5. “ We fools accounted 
their life madness, and their end to be with- 
out honour. How are they numbered amongst 
the children of God, and their lot is amongst 
the saints? What hath pride profited us, or 
what good hath riches and vaunting brought 
us? All these things are passed away like as 
a shadow, and as a post that hasteth by, and 
we are now consumed in our own wickedness. 
But the righteous live for evermore, even 
they whom we had sometimes in derision, 
and a proverb of reproach: their reward is 
with the Lord, and the care of the Most 
High is over them.” ‘Thus, by acting in 
character, agreeable to your profession, you 
will gain all things; and out of it, lose all. 
For what advantage can the whole world 
afford, or any thing therein, when the time 
comes, which is most sure, that we shall have 
but one desire, even to die the death of the 
righteous, and our latter end to be like unto 
theirs, so emphatically set forth in the fore- 
going passages. 

I would now set before you some outward 
advantages you enjoy superior to many of 
your brethren; and press that proper use to 
be made of them which may further this great 
purpose of life—to finish well. Our meeting 
has been favoured with a living, acceptable 
ministry: many watering seasons we have 
had, here a little and there a little. These 
blessings are not to be lightly esteemed ; nor 
are we so to depend on them as to neglect in 
any wise our attention to that great Minister, 
to whom both those that edify and those that 
are edified are servants. If we do, we shall 
suffer great loss; and as, on a certain occa- 
sion, the Almighty said to Moses, “‘ They are 
thy people, not mine,” may it not be appli- 
cable tous? A lamentable exchange or dif- 
ference, to become the children of men, from 
being children taught by the Most High, and 
in his truth established. The end of all true 
ministry is to direct to this; and the soften- 
ing showers of the gospel are to water the 
heritage, that the good ground being opened 
thereby, the true seed may take root and 
grow up, bringing forth an increase propor- 
tionate to the talent received: in some thirty, 
some sixty, and some an hundred fold. The 
frequent opportunities afforded us to meet 
together are also great advantages; I do 
entreat you, by no means neglect them. It 
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is great encouragement to see a meeting well 
and timely filled. I remember to have heard 
a friend once say in testimony, “ That such 
as were indifferent about coming to meetings, 
were most indifferent when there.” ‘This isa 
truth to which I believe our experience will 
readily assent. Let us, therefore, in an 
especial manner guard against this indif- 
ference; and though we may have attended 
many meetings, and seem to be nevertheless 
in a distressed state, and hardly to know what 
good is, yet if we miss but one, that one 
might have been to us as the appearance of 
Jesus was to the disciples when they were 
very low in their minds. He then stood in 
the midst of them, and said, ‘“‘ Peace be unto 
you ;” he showed them his hands and his side, 
and they were glad; he also breathed on 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost. 
Observe, from this memorable meeting one 
disciple was absent, and the report from 
others could not make him believe; and 
though our Lord, in condescension, afforded 
him another opportunity, when he could only 
cry out, “My Lord, and my God!” yet are 
we not to presume upon that, but cry earn- 
estly to be endued with ability to perform the 
present duty in the present time. 

Be exceeding choice of your company; for 
true it is, that evil communications corrupt 
good manners. Be as careful what books 
you read; and avoid those in the least tend- 
ing to libertinism and deism, as you would. an 
infectious distemper. Man, by all his earthly 
wisdom, cannot find out God; finite cannot 
comprehend infinite. In his unregenerate 
state, man may puzzle and perplex himself 
with matters too high for him. Meddle not 
therewith, but ever bear in remembrance, 
“The man that walketh uprightly, walketh 
securely;” and that to such as “ walk not 
after the flesh, but after the spirit, there is 
no condemnation.” This is enough for us to 
believe and practise ; let us leave the rest to 
the all wise Disposer of all things, and say 
with David, “He that planted the ear, shall 
he not hear? He that formed the eye, shall 
he not see? And he that teacheth men 
knowledge, shall he not know ?” 

After requesting your frequent perusal of 
the Holy Scriptures, 1 would in a particular 
manner recommend to your reading ‘the 
several volumes, entitled, ‘* Piety Promoted.” 
What can more excite to piety than to view 
men in their expiring moments joyfully leav- 
ing this world, from a consciousness of a life 
spent in the fear of God? a time in which no 
dazzling object can deceive, or any worldly 
enjoyment flatter. William Penn’s Rise and 
Progress, wrote by way of preface to George 
Fox’s Journal, Dr. Rutty’s Liberty of the 
Flesh and Spirit Distinguished, and John 
Fry’s Serious and Affectionate Address, I 
would also wish you all often to read, and 
seriously to consider. The many journals 
left by worthy deceased friends will afford 
both delight and profit; the experiences of 

at and good men being by the wise always 
ad in esteem. I am not insénsible, whilst 
I thus recommend the ‘examples of others, 
that great hurt hath been occasioned by the 
falling away of some men, from whom better 
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things might have been expected, and that by|a higher sphere of life. Endeavour to live 
their fall many have been wounded. 1 con-| rather below than above your situations. I 
fess this is a lamentable circumstance ; but | have seen exceeding hurt to individuals in this 
should thousands fall on the right, and tens| particular, who might have been very com- 
of thousands on the left hand, truth is truth ;|fortable, had they confined their way of life 
and may the failures of others tend to make |to their situation in it; but, by looking and 
us more circumspect and careful of ourselves, | aiming at a higher, have, to support it, gone 
aud quicken our endeavours, to the utmost of|into hazardous undertakings, brought very 
the ability afforded us, to be steadfast, immov- great inconveniency on themselves ; and then 
able, always abounding in the work of the| have been ready to complain, and think their 
Lord : ever bearing in remembrance, that the|lot hard. Another thing I would observe to 
best of men are no longer safe than whilst on | those in small circumstances, who may be in 
their guard; that the higher the attainment, |trades and business, that they do not trust 
the greater the fall; and that if the light that | their affairs in the hands of such as are like- 
was once in us becomes darkness, that dark-| wise but of small circumstances. Men of 
ness is great indeed! And as, in the outward,| greater may run hazards not justifiable in 
when a man becomes blind, after having once | them: if they have less business on account 
seen, the loss of sight is more severely felt by | of their caution, it is to be preferred rather 
them than by a person born blind; so when /|than to risk the little they have, where there 
those who have once spiritually seen after-| may be a danger. 
wards fall into blindness, it is no marvel that} And such of you as may earn your bread 
the state of such should be worse than that| with the sweat of your brow, repine not at it. 
of those who have not been so enlightened. I| Remember, that godliness with contentment 
have seen so much hurt sustained by some |is great gain. Providence, in the all wise 
who have begun right, by not keeping to the | disposal of things, has more equally bestowed 
simplicity and innocency they once knew and | his gifts than men perceive. The poor are 
began in, that I cannot but greatly desire our|exempt from many watchings, toils, and 
preservation and perseverance : and that with | fatigues, which the rich experience; their 
Joshua we may resolve, That, let others do| food is pleasant, and their rest sweet. The 
what they will, we will, to the utmost of our | possession of the truth will make all condi- 
power, follow on to know and serve the Lord. | tions happy; and without it all is confusion. 
It is a short time we have to be here, even | The poor in this world, possessing these 
the youngest: it will soon pass over, and flee | greater riches, will not repine for want of the 
as a shadow, or as a post that hasteth by.| lesser: their bread will be sure, and their 
How many strong persons do we see unex-| water never fail, and they shall not even 
pectedly called away? Have we not had in| want outward bread. It will be a blessing to 
our own meeting very recent instances? By | have to administer to such; and although at 
the records of our burials I find in one month | times their difficulties may appear great, such 
buried four young men, aged 28, 20, 18, and | will remember what the apostle saith, “ That 
17 years, and two in the 37th year. Were/the time is short, that they that weep be as 
we constantly to consider our latter end, it though they wept not; and they that rejoice 
might tend greatly to make us wise, and sup-|as though they rejoiced not; and they that 
press every inordinate desire. As I have|buy as though they possessed not:” and 
dwelt pretty largely on this subject in the) further, what he wrote to Timothy. “We 
beginning of this address, I shall not add/| brought nothing into this world, and it is cer- 
much; my end in resuming it being rather|tain we can carry nothing out; and having 
to set before us the uncertainty when, than} food and raiment, let us be therewith con- 
the certainty of our dissolution: being sen-| tent.” Thus is verified what the same apostle 
sible of our aptness to put such considerations | wrote to his same beloved Timothy, “ Godli- 
afar off, especially in the young, the healthy, | ness is profitable unto all things, having the 
and the strong. But although the aged must | promise of the life that now is, (through con- 
die, the young may, and we see they do.|tentment) and of that which is to come” (by 
How greatly, how essentially -then doth it] its effects.) 
behove us to walk circumspectly, not as fools,| I shall not enlarge; a few short hints may 
but like wise men, redeeming our time. It| be better remembered than Jonger discourses ; 
was nobly resolved by one of old, who said,/nor have I any desire to appear in this public 
“All the days of my appointed time I will} manner: for could I have ‘conveyed these 
wait, until my change come.” May you all|advices as from an anonymous writer, it 
be like minded: it will tend, I believe, to| would have suited my own inclination better; 
make your life comfortable, and your latter) but I could not see how that might be done, 
end peace. so as to answer the end proposed. Finally, 
As to your demeanour in your ontward|therefore, let me recommend to you, my 
affairs, nothing can so perfectly direct you | dear young friends, in the words of the apos- 
therein, as keeping to the truth; nor can any | tle, ‘that ye be kindly-affectioned one to 
thing else enable you to bear disappoint-|another in brotherly love, in honour prefer- 
ments, which will unavoidably happen. Scme/ring one another, and the God of love and 
points, however, it may not be amiss to men-| peace be with you all. Amen. 
tion. Treat all with whom you have to do} From your affectionate well-wishing friend, 
with meekiiess and calmness: a soft answer y. G. 
turns away anger, and a wrong is sooner ‘ 
rédressed and acknowledged through a mild| Norwich, the 21st of the th mo. 1762. 


conduct:than reproach. Imitate not those in| The other epistle alluded'to, next week. 
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For ‘ The Friend.” 
THE RULE OF FAITH AND PRACTICE. 


In an essay to prove that Friends are in 
error in asserting the present existence of 
divine revelation, and that the Scriptures are 
not fhe primary rule of faith and practice, 
the following quotations are adduced by a 
writer in a late number of the Episcopal Re- 
corder, viz: 

“It is doubtless true, as Augustine says, 
‘that it is the inward master that teacheth ; 
when this inspiration and unction are want- 
ing, it is in vain that words from without are 
beaten in.’ And as Luther taught, * no man 
can make himself a doctor of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but the Holy Spirit alone. No man 
can rightly understand God, or the word of 
God, (the Scriptures, we suppose,) unless he 
immediately receive it from the Holy Spirit.’ 
And Philip Melancthon, ‘ who hear only an 
outward and bodily voice, hear the creature ; 
but God is a Spirit, and is neither discerned, 
nor known, nor heard, but by the Spirit ; and 
therefore to hear the voice of God, to see 
God, is to know and hear the Spirit. By the 
Spirit alone, God is known and perceived.’ ” 

Were we about to make selections from 
the writings of our opponents to disprove 
their positions, and to confirm the truth of 
our own, we should take the above, and con- 
clude they were fairly convicted out of their 
own mouth. If no man can rightly under- 
stand the Scriptures, “ unless he immediately 
receive them from the Holy Spirit,” if the 
Holy Spirit alone can make a man a doctor, 
or teacher of the Holy Scriptures; if it is in 
vain that words from without are beaten in, 
where inspiration is wanting, and those who 
hear an outward voice, hear a creature only ; 
and that God is not heard but by the Spirit 
alone; then the present revelations of the 
Holy Spirit must be absolutely necessary to 
render the Scriptures of any avail to those 
who have them, and consequently they must 
be the primary rule of faith, both in relation 
to the Holy Scriptures, and to those indi- 
vidual duties of which they can give no spe- 
cific directions. 

It is an easy thing for controversialists to 
misstate the sentiments of an opponent, and 
then draw inferences not fairly deducible from 
his language. We do not say, as alleged by 
the Recorder, that “ the instructions and di- 
rections which are given by this primary 
rule (the Holy Spirit) are to be tried by the 
Scriptures, though a secondary rule, as their 
judge and test ;” but that “‘ we are very will- 
ing that all our doctrines and practices be 
tried by them, which we never refused, nor 
never shall, in all controversies with our 
adversaries, as the judge and test ;” knowing 
that the Holy Spirit will never dictate any 
thing contrary to its own revelations recorded 


in the Scriptures. Nor do we admit, as our} 


doctrine, that “ the Scriptures, and even the 
inferior rule of human judgment in the elders, 
is to be made to limit and direct the guidance 
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exercise of this judgment would not be to 
limit or to guide the Holy Spirit, but to 
decide whether, what was said, really came 
from the Holy Spirit. He also says, “ He 
that is spiritual judgeth all things. Would 
it then follow, that he limited or directed the 
Spirit? If his fellow believer avowed any 
thing contrary to it, he would do right in 
condemning it, though the other made pre- 
tensions of divine revelation ; but, in so doing, 





to them, remaining still full and entire in it 
as its source. Thus doth the spirit flow from 
Christ, in a particular degree, unto those he 
sends forth in his name, and it is in them that 
he preaches by the power and light of his 
eternal Spirit. Hither then must all those 
come who would be rightly supplied and 
enabled for that work. It is impossible to 
speak duly of him in any measure, but by 
his Spirit: there must be particular access, 


he would not limit the communications of! and a receiving of instruction from him, and. 
the spirit of truth, but those of the spirit of|a transfusing of his Spirit into ours. Oh, 


error. 

As the Recorder states that “ great unset- 
tlement of the society and the loss of many of 
the members” have taken place in conse- 
quence of their attention being called to the 
Holy Scriptures, and that “ dissatisfaction 
with other preaching has led many to seek 
the gospel elsewhere, who have been known 
not to have sought in vain,” curiosity has 
been excited in relation to the subject, and 
from the difficulty some episcopal congrega- 
tions have in procuring ministers to rent 
themselves, we should be at a loss to decide 
where this anxious search had been so satis- 
factorily blessed to defective Quakers. When 
a preacher has left his flock on receiving a 
more powerful “ call” elsewhere, and several 
applicants are brought forward to display 
their learning and oratory, or to do their best 
as preachers, that they may insure their elec- 
tion to a lucrative birth, we should hardly 
suppose that it is in such congregations the 


hungry soul would meet with the bread of) w 


life. We cannot reconcile such exhibitions 


_ 


with a disinterested desire for the salvation of 


souls, or with any scriptural views of what 
constitutes the gospel of Jesus Christ. And 
when we hear that trial after trial leaves the 
congregation still dissatisfied with the preach- 
ing, the taste of those who have left the 
Friends, whoever they are, must have become 
vitiated indeed, if they can imagine they have 
not there sought the gospel in vain. 

We read in the Revelations of a church 
which had tried them who said they were 
apostles, but found they were not, probably 
because they professed great love to the souls 
of the people, when it proved it was more 
chiefly for their money; but that it was the 
custom of the primitive Christians to try one 
preacher after another to enable them to select 
one who should please their fancy and delight 
their itching ears, and then elect him as their 
exclusive pastor, we do not read in the Holy 
Scriptures; and the Friends, notwithstanding 
their heresy in not calling them the primary 
rule, entertain too high a respect for their 


were it thus with us, how sweet were it to 
speak of him! to be much in prayer, much 
in dependence on him, and drawing from him, 
would do much more in this, than reading 
and studying, seeking after arts and tongues, 
and common knowledge. These, indeed, are 
not to be despised nor neglected. Bernard 
says, “reading is good, and learning good, 
but above all, anointing is necessary ; that 
anointing that teaches all things.” And you 
who are for your own interest, be earnest 
with this Lord, this fountain of spirit, to let 
forth more of it upon his messengers in these 
times; you would receive back the fruit of it, 
were ye busy this way, you would find more 
life and refreshing sweetness in the word of 
life, how weak and worthless soever they 
were who. brought it; it would descend as 
sweet showers upon the valleys, and make 
them fruitful. 


[The above extract, and also that which 
follows, we take from the Camden Mail. 
hether the latter is from Lightfoot, we 
have not the means of knowing, but presume 
it is by the similarity of style.] 


ON THLE SPIRIT OF GOD. 


The Spirit of God brings evidence with it, 
and makes itself discernible in the word; 
this all arguments, all books and study cannot 
attain unto. “It is given to believe.” ‘No 
man knows the things of a man but the spirit 
of man ;” but how holds that here? For if a 
man speak out things that are in his spirit, 
then others may know them ; but the apostle’s 
aim there is, to conclude that the things of 
God, even such as were revealed in his word, 
could nut be known but by his own Spirit: so 
that though revealed, yet they remain still 
unrevealed, until the spirit teach as well with- 
in, as well as without ; because they are in- 
telligible by none but by those who are pri- 
vate scholars and hearers of the Holy Ghost, 
the author of them; and because there is so 
few of these, therefore there is so little real 


authority, and the sacredness of the gospel of | believing, amidst all the noise and profession 


life and salvation to institute or countenance | that we make of it. 
s. 


any such practice. 
— 
ON PREACHING. 


Speaking of Christ as the light who illu- 
minates the world, Bishop Lightfoot says, all 


of this primary rule, the communications of| preachers draw from this Sovereign Preacher, 


the Spirit in the individual mind.” The 


apostle Paul says, “ Let the prophets speak 
For 
The 


two or three, and let the other judge. 
ye may all prophesy one by one. 





as the fountain of divine light, as all the pla- 
nets receive their light from the sun, and by 
that diffusing itself amongst them, it is not 
diminished in the sun, but only communicated 


| 


Who is there, if you 
believe them, that believes not? and yet, 
truly, there is too much cause to continue 
the prophet’s regret, ““ Who have believed 
our report?” I say, learn then to suspect 
yourselves, and to find out your own unbelief, 
that you may desire this Spirit to teach you 
inwardly those great mysteries which he out- 
wardly reveals and teaches by his word ; 
make use of this promise, and press the Lord 
with it. “They shall be all taught of God.” 
Isa. John. 
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THE MARCH TO THE TOMB. 
BY T. HOOD. 


We come forth from the dreadful Unknown, 
Where the bars of Eternity close, 
And we hasten through life like the streams that flow on 
To the fountain from whence they arose. 
We come out from the cradle and tire 
Of the sweets of the milk and the knee, 
For the restless young spirit hath ever desire 
To a loftier branch on the tree; 
And we rise till ambition looks light 
On the blessed all hallowed home, 
When, new pleasures to seck or new treasures to get, 
To the four winds of heaven our faces we set, 
But we’ll meet where the past generations have met, 
For we’re ail on our march to the tomb. 


The lover goes out to the grove, 
Where Beauty’s idolaters stray, 
And he basks in the sunny illusions of love, 
Till his merry heart dances its day, 
The hero seeks honour in power, 
And exults in the battle-field train, 
But he thinks not of Fate who is winging the hour 
When the slayer shall rest with the slain: 
And we love till the spoiler lays waste 
Our idols of beauty and bloom— 
And we fight till the day of our triamph is past, 
When the strong and the weak in one balance are cast, 
And the heavy-toned lesson assures us at last, 
That we're all on our march to the tomb. 


The miser delights in his gold, 
And he toils after heap upon heap, 
Till the change of his countenance comes, and behold! 
He has sown what another shall reap. 
Yea, the king hath no boon from his birth 
To ensure a less perishing span, 
For the prince in his pomp is but dust of the earth, 
And his days are the days of a man. 
So we treasure our toils till they glad 
The dull sluggard that comes in our room, 
And we reign till the rulers of empire are laid, 
Where the sceptre that levels distinctions is sway'd, 
And their destinies sound like a voice from the dead, 
That we're all on our march to the tomb. 
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SIXTH MONTH, 8, 1839. 


An obliging friend who attended the New 
York Yearly Meeting, just passed, has fur- 
nished us with the following : " 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


The yearly meeting of New York com- 
menced its sittings on the 27th of the fifth 
month, and closed on the evening of the 31st. 

In considering the state of society, much 
advice was offered. The neglect of meetings 
was spoken of as a sure sign of many other 
deficiencies, and persons in this habit were 
likened to the heath in the desert, which 
knoweth not when good cometh, and to 
Mount Gilboa, where there is neither dew 
nor rain, nor fields of offering. Friends were 
reminded that our predecessors often went to 
meetings at the hazard of their lives, and a 
dedicated servant, who has spent all his lat- 
ter years in the service of the gospel, re- 
marked, that when engaged in trade, he 
always locked up his warehouse at the time 
of a mid week meeting, and never opened it 
again that day. The efficacy of silent meet- 
ings was also adverted to, as having been 
instrumental, under the divine blessing, in 
convincing and gathering into fellowship with 
us, some of the brightest ornaments the 








society had ever known. All ministry that 
gathered not to the power, in which such 
meetings were held, was spoken of as scat- 
tering abroad. The frequent and habitual 
reading of the Holy Scriptures was strongly 
recommended, and in proof of the benefit to 
be derived from it, their own experience was 
referred to by many Friends. 

An interesting report from the committee 
on Indian concerns was read. It gave some 
account of the Indians who have been re- 
moved west of the Mississippi, and proposed 
the appointment of agents to reside among 
them. ‘These, it was thought, might extend 
such advice and assistance, as would tend to 
promote the principles of peace, industry, 
temperance, and harmony, among the differ- 
ent tribes located there. The report occa- 
sioned the expression of much feeling, and 
was adopted. 

The subject of slavery, and the condition 
of the free people of colour was introduced, 
and resulted in the appropriation of three 
hundred dollars, in aid of the coloured people 
residing in Upper Canada, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee to superintend its proper 
distribution. 

The state of education was brought into 


view, and the many difficulties in the way of 


having it select and guarded, were adverted 
to, and lamented. These difficulties, it was 
thought, would always exist until Friends 
resided closer together. A good school in 
the neighbourhood was considered as import- 
ant to settlers, as water upon their farms. 
The situation of society, in regard to the 
children of the separatists, claimed the con- 
sideration of the meeting, and resulted in a 


rule of discipline, prescribing. the mode of 


treatment hereafter to be pursued in relation 
to that class of persons, and also some addi- 
tional regulation, as regards those of adult 
age, of the same class, not already disowned. 

Memorials were read concerning our de- 
ceased friends, Anna M. Thorn and Sarah 
Upton, which introduced the meeting into 
much feeling and solemnity. The removal, at 
so nearly the same time, of two such eminent 
and dedicated servants, who had long been 
united in the fellowship of the gospel, was 
spoken of as truly remarkable. They were 
united in their lives, and in death were 
scarcely divided. 

Replies to epistles received from other 
yearly meetings on this continent and in Eu- 
rope having been prepared by the committee 
appointed for the purpose, were read, directed 
to be signed and forwarded. 

Ever desirous to keep in view the interests 
of our country friends, a considerable portion 
of the present number is occupied with mat- 
ter taken from that respectable and highly 
useful publication, The Farmers’ Cabinet, 
and chiefly on the subject of root culture. 
We do not claim for ourselves much know- 
ledge on these topics, but are unijer the im- 
pression that this description of culture de- 
serves more attention than is generally given 
to it, especially as respects 1 wurtzel 
and the sugar beet. or ae 








The committee to superintend the Board- 
ing School at Westtown, will meet in Phila- 
delphia on sixth day, the 14th instant, at 
3 o’clock P. Mm. 

The committee on Teacher meet on the 
same day, at 10 o’clock a. m.; and the qisit. 
ing committee attend at the school on seventh 
day, the 8th instant. 


Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
6th mo. 1st, 1839. 


AGENCY. 


Our esteemed friend Wm. Allinson, Bur- 
lington, N. J., who has long efficiently acted 
as agent for this journal, having requested to 
be released, Charles Atherton is appointed in 
his stead. 


WANTED, an apprentice to the Currying 


Business. Apply at the office of “The 
Friend.” 


Marxziep, on the 4th instant, at Friends’ meeting on 
Sixth street, ‘Tuomas S. Kinxsarive, M. D., to Ann W. 
daughter of Joseph R. Jenks, all of this city. 
at Friends’ meeting, Twelfth street, on 
fourth day, the 5th instant, Pumir Brown Cuasr, to 
Gutrecma Maria Cou.ins, daughter of Isaac Collins, 
all of this city. 











Diep, on the 29th ult., at the residence of Israel W. 
Morris, near Philadelphia, in the 57th year of her age, 
Saran Hompnreys; whether as an exemplary and ex- 
ercised member of Radnor Monthly Meeting, or in her 
social and domestic relations, of her it may be said 
“she hath done what she could;” diligent occupation 
of time was a pre-eminent trait in her chracter. Jesus, 
the Rock of ages, was the foundation on which her 
hope was built—* simply to his cross she clung,” and 
through him as her Mediator and Intercessor she 
trusted to find acceptance with the Father. 
on the 30th ult., in the 8lst year of her age, 
Saran, wife of Thomas Garrett, of Upper Darby, Dela- 
ware county. 
on the 4th of the present month, Resecca, wife 
of Philip Garrett of this city, aged 63 years. 
on the morning of the 26th of tenth month, 
1838, in the 26th year of her age, Anna Many, daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Anna Adams, at their residence in 
the town of New Paltz, Ulster county, N. Y. This 
dear young woman was of an amiable disposition, and 
subject to frequent attacks of disease from early life. 
She was taken ill of her last sickness about the 25th 
of first month, 1838, which was considered pulmonary 
consumption, and was favoured by the light of truth to 
see the pollution of her own heart, and the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin, and her unfitness for the joys of 
heaven. She was introduced into deep concern that 
she might know the sanctification of the Holy Spirit, 
and yilomplldt through the merits of her Redeemer. 
She lived to see the travail of her soul and be satisfied, 
and experiencing her spirit replenished with light and 
Tove, and her tongue loosed to praise her Redeemer, 
she imparted much svitable counsel to those about her. 
She raised her voice against parties and all vain pas- 
times, exhorting those around her to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, pressing the 
daily reading of the Holy Scriptures with minds stayed 
on to feel the influence of his blessed Spirit. She 
exhorted her young friends to keep to plainness of 
dress and address, and her mind was filled with love, 
saying, “ Give my love to all my dear young friends, 
and tell them I am going to my Redeemer,” and her 
last breath was used in praising the God of her salva- 
tion. Her survivors deeply feel the heavy bereave- 
ment, but doubt not their loss is her eterna! gain. 















ERRATA IN THIS NUMBER. 
Page 287, ae. 2 lines from top, for when read where. 


for never read ever, 
« a * bo for rent read suit, 
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